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people. For purposes of research a certain
amount of specialization has crept into the
subject of land economics. This specializa-
tion generally follows the natural division of
the subject into urban land economics, agri-
cultural land economics, forest land econom-
ics, mineral land economics, and the econom-
ics of water utilization.

Economy in the use of land means the
proportioning of the economically available
supply of land among its sundry uses in such
a way that all demands will be most ade-
quately satisfied with the least waste. Both
public and private policies of land utilization
are concerned with the application of this
principle of proportionality or economy. In
this connection the so-called ripening uses
of land are significant. Theoretically defined,
a ripening use is the holding of land out of
present utilization until it is profitable to use
it in some higher form. The ripening of land
into uses gives rise to the law of the ripening
costs of land utilization. Briefly summarized
the law of ripening costs in land utilization
is slated as follows: The costs falling upon
the holder of land during a normal period
of ripening use are socially necessary and are
properly chargeable to the increase in land
value resulting from the change in use.

The valuation of land implies the making
of an estimate of the expected net income
from the use of land over a period of years.
In the United States the expected series of
annual incomes is summarized in one figure
which represents the present value of the suc-
cession of incomes and is called the capital
value or selling value of the land. This pro-
cess of capitalizing land income into a capital
value is considered the heart of the problem
of land valuation. In view of the importance
of guiding present valuations and activities
by estimates of what the future will bring
a large part of economic thought is being de-
voted to the problems of forecasting prices,
values, and trends of utilization. An ade-
quate statistical basis is still lacking but will
probably be an outstanding development in
the future.

Land tenure as a part of land economics
deals mainly with the human relationships
involved in systems of property rights and
with the effect of those relationships upon
the utilization of natural resources. On the
basis of this analysis certain policies of land
tenure find general acceptance. The prevail-
ing sentiment of land economists is distinctly
favorable to private ownership of agricul-
tural land with some measure of public con-

trol of private rights and a considerable pub-
lic ownership of forest land. The attitude to-
ward tenancy is that public tenancy is on
the whole definitely undesirable, but that
some private tenancy is both desirable and
normal. The ideal policy is to encourage
home ownership and owner-operation of
farms, using tenancy, properly regulated to
protect the rights of tenants and landlords,
as a means of reaching the status of owner-
ship.
Private ownership of land is in general the
strongest inducement to rapid development
and efficient use. Sometimes, however, the in-
ducement is so strong that private owners ex-
ploit natural resources to the detriment of the
public interest. Then it becomes economically
and socially desirable to extend the sphere
of public ownership or to curtail the 'inten-
sivity' of private rights without establishing
full public property. This has been the gen-
eral tendency in late years. Public ownership
is regarded as most conducive to the con-
servation of natural resources.
The social side of private property has also
developed rapidly in recent years, particu-
larly in centers of population. Most econo-
mists will be inclined to support properly
drawn city planning and zoning laws since
they aim to stabilize land values and to econ-
omize the use of land. The growing tendency
of public control of private rights to use
land has found expression in a so-called prin-
ciple of social control: The more intensive
the use of land, the more highly developed
must be the social control.
The taxes upon land which constitute the
government's share of the income from land
are receiving an increasing amount of atten-
tion from economists because of the influence
of taxation upon the utilization of natural
resources. In recent years the tendency has
been for the government to take in taxes an
ever larger proportion of the income from
land. Due to inequities in the tax system in
the United States, this tax burden has borne
more heavily on real estate than on other
forms of property. The consequence is a
gradual approach toward tht! confiscation of
land values, which eventually would mean
a system of public ownership with public
tenancy. The theory of a land tax has been
that land, being immobile, durable, visible,
and the gift of nature, is peculiarly fitted for
taxation. There is considerable popular sup-
port for the proposal to make land alone bear
the entire burden of governmental expenses,
but among economists it has generally been